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should be permitted to hold any office in the state for five years
or to be elected as a member until the second biennial parlia-
ment was over; there should be a council of state, composed of
persons, to be agreed on now and serving for seven years, who
should conduct all foreign negotiations but should require the
consent of parliament to make war or peace; parliament should
nominate great officers of state, directly for ten years and in-
directly after that; all coercive power should be taken away from
bishops and other ecclesiastical officers; all acts should be re-
pealed enjoining the use of the Book of Common Prayer; no one
should be compelled to take the covenant; and royalists should
be allowed to compound on easy terms for their delinquency.1
The Proposals seem to have angered the king. He spoke to
Ireton and others with much bitterness and said, "You cannot
be without me; you will fall to ruin if I do not sustain you/ At
length the loyal Berkeley whispered to him, 'Sir, your Majesty
speaks as if you had some secret strength and power that I do
not know of; and since your Majesty hath concealed it from me,
I wish you had concealed it from these men too.* Charles soon
recollected himself, but it was now too late, for many of the
army leaders were already convinced of his duplicity,2
Meanwhile decisive events had been happening in the capital.
Angered at the conciliatory attitude of parliament towards the
army, a London mob pressed into each house in turn, and com-
pelled the members present to rescind their votes. Thereupon
the speakers of both commons and lords, together with about
sixty members, who were independents, fled to the army. In
their absence the eleven members returned, and preparations
were made to put the City into a state of defence* At this stage
the patience of the army gave way; the long deferred march on
London took place, and a bloodless occupation ensued. The
independent members were restored to their places in parlia-
ment and they forthwith appointed Fairfax constable of the
Tower, While there he was shown Magna Cartu. This is that',
he exclaimed, Vhich we have fought for, and by God's help we
must maintain.*3
Contrary to expectations events at Westminster still went
1 Gardiner, Constitutional Documents9 pp. 316-36.            * Manercff, pp. 368-9.
3 Sir William Sanderson, King Ctiarlcs (1658), p. 10012, Of. John Lilburne's
Just Mans Justification (1647): 'Magna Charta itself being but a beggarly thing, con-
taining many marks of intolerable bondage*.